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sible that any small and poor country could bear, for many
successive years, the financial strain of such a war as that which
was now raging. England herself staggered under the burden,
and seemed to many good judges on the verge of bankruptcy ;
and in Ireland the situation was aggravated by the necessity of
immense military preparations to maintain the Government at
home, and by the collapse of credit and paralysis of industry
that always follow extreme anarchy and imminent danger of
Invasion and rebellion. I have described the excellent financial
condition of Ireland when the war began, and the very moderate
and equitable taxation imposed by the Irish Parliament. But
in 1797, the fifth year of the war, the condition of affairs had
become very serious.

The Government deemed it necessary to raise nearly four mil-
lions by loan, and they found the operation exceedingly difficult.
They were obliged to issue five per cent. 100L debentures at 63,
and they obtained with some difficulty a loan of a million and a
half from England.1 It was no longer possible to exempt the poor
from taxation, and the salt tax and the leather tax fell upon them
with great severity. Some of the principal articles of Irish
manufacture, it is true, still showed a surprising vitality, and high
prices gave prosperity to agriculture, but those prices greatly
aggravated the distress of large classes, and it was stated that
in 1797 there were no less than 37,000 persons in Dublin alone,
in a state of extreme destitution.2

Under these circumstances, and at a time when the poor
were suffering so severely, the exemption of the great absentee
proprietors from all taxation for Irish purposes seemed peculiarly
unjust. Another year of war was now opening; there was no
prospect of returning peace, and it was certain that new sacrifices
would be required. The tax was proposed by Latouche, the
principal banker, and one of the most respected characters in
Dublin, but he desisted, when he found the Government
inflexibly opposed to it. It was then taken up again by
Vandeleur, and it was defeated by 104 to 40. In this case, the
real opposition came not from Ireland, but from England, and

1 See the financial debates In Irish     History of England, vi. 54:7, 54=8.
Parl. Deb. xvii. part 2.   Adolphus'          2 Plowden, ii. 644.